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Ascent to the Summit of the Popocatepetl. 


{The following interesting narrative is translated 
from a letter addressed by Baron Gross, Chief Sccre- 
tary to the French Legation in Mexico, to a friend at 
Paris. | 

Mexico, 15th May, 1834. 

The valley of Mexico is one of the most 
picturesque in the world; it is bounded on 
the S.S. E. by a range of mountains, frown! 
which two volcanoes rise up, known by the 
ladian names of Iztaciuhatl and Popocatepetl. 
Their peaks, always covered with snow, are 
at sixteen and eighteen thousand English feet | 
above the level of the sea. The crest of the 
former, the nearer to Mexico, runs from N. 
W. to S. E., and is irregularly rent. The! 
latter is a perfect Gone. 


mountain, rise from a plain. The Popocate- 
petl, is on the side of the platform of the| 
Cordilleras Mountains. On one side, the N. 
W., the forests of firs which surround it 


. | 
terminate at the foot of the valley, and the 
last trees are mingled with the wheat, Indian} 


corn, and such other European plants as grow 
at that height; but, towards the S. E. the| 
forests continue farther down. They, how- 
ever, become gradually thinner, very soon} 
disappear altogether, and are superseded by | 
the sugar-cane, the cochineal tree, and all the 
rich and varied vegetation of tropical regions. 
A traveller, by starting from the volcanic! 
sands, a little above the boundary of vegeta-| 
tion, and coming down ina straight line into! 
the valley of Cuautia-Amilpas, ‘would, in a 
few hours, have gone through all climates 
and could gather all the plants which grow 
between the pole and the equator. 

It follows from this, that the snow which 
is on the S. E. side, must in certain cases be 
influenced by the breezes of warm air, which 
constantly rise up from the valley of Cuautia. 
The snow partly melts in the dry season, and 


whilst the north of the volcanic cone is per-|i 


petually covered with snow and ice down to 
the fire nearest to the top of the volcano, the 
Java and porphyry on the south side are bare. 

This, therefore, is the side on which to 
look for a passage when wishing to ascend to 
the summit of this mountain, the highest in 


It somewhat resem- | 
bles Mount Etna, but does not, like that 


“North America. [ tried it last year with a| On the morning of the 15th we started ; 


different result. |we had with us three Mexican servants, and 
You know how my first attempt proved three dragoons—we each had a second horse 
| unsuccessful. M. de Gerolt and myself were/and a mule of burthen. In two days we 
overtaken by one of those tropical storms, of | reached Zacualpam-Amilpas, where Mr. Eger- 
| which in Europe 4 you can form no idea. It be-|ton, an English painter, who was to be of the 
came indispensable to pass the night amongst | party, soon joined us. We had planned to 
the wet firs which grow on the brink of the|remain at this place until the time should 
| sands ; ; we had but a cloth stretched with | see -m most opportune for making the attempt. 
cords over a tree half thrown down, to shelter | Whilst waiting for the so much wished-for 
us from the rain, the hail, and the snow, and’ opportunity, I spent my time in carefully ex- 
|we considered ourselves fortunate in having! amining, with the aid of a telescope, the sum- 
\thought of wrapping up our clothes, for a! mit of the voleano, and} made drawings, as ac- 
change, in the cloth which was destined to|curately as possible, of the rocks, the ravines, 
be so useful to us. You have probably not! and the courses of the lava which are on this 
| forgotten the storm over our heads, and that|side. We then searched on the paper for the 
| which rent the trees below us, and those hori-| direction which promised the most success, 
zontal flashes of lightning which produced so/|for we well knew the guides would leave us 
| disagreeable an effect upon my travelling} the instant we reached thé perpetual snow. 
companion; and then our six hours’ idle} At length, on the 27th, we commenced our 
walk in the snow, after having been aban-|march, and reached Ozumba at three im the 
doned by our guides, and our blindness for|afternoon. We sent for the same guides we 
several days, brought on by the reflection of! had made use of last year. They are Indians 
the sun, and our fatigues, our sufferings, our of the village of Atlautia; which is at the 
\want of courage, the loss of strength, and in| very foot of the Popocatepetl: we took three. 
\fine, the painful necessity of giving up our) | We laid in provisions for four days, and the 
enterprise, when we had but twelve or thir-}next morning by scven o'clock we had hegun, 
teen hundred feet to climb before arriving at/with our mules and horses, to ascend the 
the summit, ihe promised land. imountain. At one o'clock we arrived at the 
This year we have met with nothing of the} Vaqueria, a veritable Swiss chalet, which is 
kind; we have had a run of the most “favour-| | used as a shelter by the keepers of a numer- 
lable circumstances. We profited by the ex-|ous herd of cows, and is the last inhabited 
perience of last year, and the 30th April, at | spot on the mountain. At three o’clock we 
thirty-seven minutes after two in the after-|arrived at the point where vegetation ceases: 
noon, I planted on the highest peak of the|this we did by ways which might almost be 
| Mexican Andes a flag, which had never float-|said to be beaten, for we had occasion but 
ed on so high a spot before. Jonce to make use of our hatchets. As you 
We had finished all our preparations in the | are acqu 1inted with the Alps, I have nothing 
beginning of April; we had barometers, a/to say on those admirable forests of oak, of 
miner's compass, for want of a theodolite, | firs, and of larch, which we passed through. 
which is too heavy to be carried up to such a| ‘They resemble each other in both hemispheres 
height, some thermometers, one of those little |except that at the foot of these there are large 
| eolipiles by Breuzin for heating water, a good | flocks of guacamaias, (a large green parrot 
| telescope, and a hygroscope. All these in-|with a red head,) which are not to be met 
struments had been compared with those| with at Chamouny or at Sallenches, ‘There 
here, belonging to General D. Juan de Orle- | are also in the forest lions of a small species, 
,| gozo, and to Professor D. Joaquim Velasquez Jaguars, wolves, deer, and a great number of 
de Leon, in order to enable us on our return! wild cats, but we did not see a single one of 
to compare the results of the experiments these animals. 
made at the same hour by those gentlemen in| As you get higher up in the wood, the fir 
Mexico, and by us whilst on our journey. I} trees become scarcer, and of less size. Near 
had had a tent made for shelter; and we were/ the sands they may be said to be dwarfs, and 
supplied with hatchets, saws, ropes, and iron-jall the branches are bent downwards, as if 
shod bamboos: these latter are indispensable | seeking below a less rarefied air. After these 





in expeditions of this nature; mine was fifteen | firs, for the most part lying down and nearly 
feet long, and I intended to leave it behind us| rotten, you meet but with some tufts of a sort 
on the top of the voleano. I took good care|of currant-tree, with black fruit: and then 


not to communicate this project to my com- 
panions; it was possible we might fail in oer 
expedition, and | did not wish to sell the 
lion’s skin before I had killed the lion. 


here and there clumps of a yellowish moss, 
which grows in a half circle in the midst of 
scattered pumice- -stone, lava, and basalts—in 
short, there is no longer any vegetation, and 
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{ did not even see lichen on the rocks. One! the ascent is so steep, that it would have! is covered with snow, and long stagonites of 
then begins to feel that one is in a sphere|been dangerous, and next to impossible, to) ice fill up the crevices. ‘There is no outlet 
wherein it is not possible to live. Respiration have gone up in a straight line. on this side. On the right is a tolerably deep 
is difficult: a certain melancholy, which is not) By the time the sun appeared above the ravine, which, from afar, we had taken for 
without its agreeableness, comes over you ;, horizon, we had reached a great height, when the remains of a crater. It extends in a 
but, in truth, I cannot exactly define the! we observed a singular phenomenon, but such straight line from the top of the volcano to 
sensations | experienced when entering these as has already been seen on the banks of the the nearest fir-trees, and is intersected with 
deserts. Rhine. The shadow of the whole of the! basalts of lava and porphyry, and, at particu- 
The instant you have left the wood, about) voleano was completely visible on the atmo- lar places, is crossed by perpendicular walls 
one third the height of the voleanic cone, you! sphere. It was an immense circle of shade, of rock and immense heaps of snow ; but it 
see only an immense extent of purple sand, through which we could see the whole coun- | was easy to see that, by making some circuits, 
which is in some parts so extremely fine that| try to the horizon, and which rose afterwards the summit of the volcano might be reached 
it is blown by the wind into the most perfect) far above it, terminating by a vapour moving that way. We, therefore, went down into 
ridges. Blocks of porphyry, scattered here|from south to north, the circle descending this hollow, and, without losing sight of one 
and there. break in upon the monotony of the| and becoming more and more transparent as another, each took different roads; M. de 
scene. The top of the undulations in the the sun rose, and in about two or three mi- Gerolt the middle ; 1 walked on the left, and 
sand is crowned with numerous little pumice-! nutes it was entirely dispersed. Mr. Egerton, with Luciano, between us. | 
stones of a yellowish colour, wkich seem to At nine o'clock we reached the celebrated thought mine to be the best path, but I was 
have been heaped up by the wind. In short,| Pico del Fraile, beyond which we could not mistaken; I nearly broke my neck a hundred 
from the summit of some of the volcanic! get last year. Our names, which we then times; and, if | again undertake the journey, 
rocks, masses of porphyry and black lava de-| imprinted with a hammer, remained perfect, I shall go by the bottom of the ravine. 
scend, intersecting the ridges of sand, and! only the first letters, towards the west, were) When we could get upon the snow, we 
lose themselves in the forest. The highest) become of a clear yellow colour. |walked with greater facility. It was furrowed 
part of the volcano is completely covered| This peak is a pile of reddish circular by the wind and sun, and was like a fresh- 
with snow, and this snow has a so much more) rocks, such as is to be found on one of the ploughed field; and, as the furrows were pa- 
brilliant effect that the sky is of a blue almost crests which runs down from the summit. Its rallel to the horizon, they served as steps. 
black. A few footsteps of wolves and jaguars perpendicular heighi is from eighty to one On the sands and rocks there was real danger, 
were visible on the sands near the wood. hundred feet, the diameter is about fifty. It for the least inattention or false step would 
After having for a short time admired this| terminates in a point, and is distinctly visible have been fatal. At twelve o’clock we had 
sad and singular sight, we returned into the from Mexico. reached the summit of those perpendicular 
forest; the tent was pitched near to the pros-/ Our guides had consented to go thus far, rocks I have before mentioned ; 
trate tree where we last’ year passed so but nothing could induce them to go farther. 
dreadful a night; fires were lighted, and, I do not think they were more tired than we 
whilst our mosos were preparing our beds and were, but certainly they were under the in- 
repast, we endeavoured to get a little higher fluence of some superstitious fear. 
up, in order to accustom our lungs to breathe 
an air so little congenial to them. 
We had returned by six o'clock. 


but our 
strength was beginning to fail us, and, after 
every eight or ten steps, we were compelled 
to make a long rest to take breath, and to al- 
low the circulation of the blood to quiet itself 
Our way to the Pico was long and fatiguing, \a little. 
but not dangerous. We had not yet met with; Though we were in the midst of snow, we 
Fahren-,any snow, and it had not been necessary, as felt no inconvenience from the cold, except 
heit’s thermometer was at 50°. The barome- last year, to climb up with our hands. 1 felt) when drinking, or when we touched the metal 
ter at 19.120 (English inches); water boiled less oppression than I had feared I should,! parts of our instruments. But it was necessary 
at 90° of the centigrade thermometer. The and my pulse beat but 120 per minute. We tocall aloud to be heard at twenty paces; the 
humid zone of the hygroscope appeared at were full of courage, had plenty of time be-| air was indeed so rarefied at that height, that 
36°, and disappeared at 37° of the interior fore us, and the clearest sky. 'l tried in vain to whistle, and Mr. Egerton 
thermometer, whilst the exterior marked 50°.; We had planned to halt at the Pico del had the greatest difficulty in obtaining a 
Having finished our experiments, we made Fraile, and to recruit our strength by a light|sound from a small horn he had brought with 
our preparations for the next day. In the breakfast. I thought it would be imprudent| him. 


night we suffered from the cold. when at that elevation to eat much, or to (To becontinued.) 
On the 29th, at three o’clock in the morn-' drink spirituous liquors, for the nervous sys- 


ing, we started, with a fine moonlight, warmly tem is excited to an inconceivable degree. | Animal and Vegetable Physiology considered 


clad, the face and eyes sheltered with green We, therefore, took no more than a little! 
- | 

spectacles, and a gauze of the same colour, bread, and a little of the white meat of a 
. . . ° ' 
which wrapped up the whole of our heads. fowl, with a glass of weak wine and water ;/a 


with Reference to Natural Theology. 
This is the title of a work which has lately 


! ppeared in England, in 2 vols. 8vo. By Peter 
Of my flag I had made a belt. We were and after one hour's rest at the foot of the| Mark Roget, M. D., Secretary of the Royal 


seven: the three guides already mentioned,| Pico, we resumed our journey. | Society. It is one of the series, we believe 
M. Gerolt, the Prussian consul general, Mr.| At nine o'clock the thermometer was at! the last which has been published, of the fa- 
Egerton, an English artist, Luciano Lopez,|four centigrade degrees; the barometer at| mous Bridgewater Treatises; and it is spoken 
his Mexican servant, and myself. We each) 16.472; water boiled at eighteen centigrade! of as being at least not inferior in interest to 
of us had a jittle bag containing bread and a|degrees. I did not make any hygrometrical | those which have preceded. ‘The Edinburgh 
flask of sugar and water. The Indians carried observation. The sky was of a much darker! Review, has an article in relation to it, which 
our instruments, and some provisions. Wejblue than on the preceding day. Unfortu-|says:— 
walked behind each other, taking care tu nately, we had no instrument wherewith to| “ Dr. Roget has produced a work which will 
tread in the same steps as the foremost guide,| measure its density. bear a comparison with any of the Bridgewa- 
in order to have firmer ground. Of course} At ten o'clock we were on our way without | ter treatises which we have perused, whether 
each man carried his iron-shod bamboo. We! our guides, and, having to carry our instru- | we consider them in reference to the science 
advanced very slowly, and were obliged to’ ments, we found them tremendously heavy. 


: jand learning which they display, to the acute- 
rest at about every fifteen paces to take) It is necessary to pass in front of the Pico,| ness and sobriety of their argument, or to the 
breath. The sugar and water was of immense and to turn round it on the right. After|tone of piety and religious feeling in which 


service, for, being obliged to keep the mouth having got beyond the Fraile, there is, on the | they are composed. Owing to this last quality, 
open to breathe, the throat became parched, left, or rather on its prolongation, a crown- ‘indeed, the work of Dr. Roget is pre-eminently 
and a few drops of sugar and water every five ing, which terminates at a mass of rocks delightful. The great lesson which he has to 
minutes prevented the pain becoming unbear- which exfoliate like slate. 


They rise up to|teach, though at no time needlessly obtruded, 
able. We zig-zagged and went sideways: about 150 feet perpendicular. The summit|is never overlooked. It is interwoven in an 





On a 
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under tissue, with the whole chain- work of his 
discourse, and reappears only when it is ne- 
cessary to display the embroidery of the fabric. 


process of hardening the caleareous ingredient! insinuating themselves among the irregulari- 
commences, and is rapidly completed; while| ties of the surfaces to which they are applied, 


an abundant supply of fresh matter is added) produce a considerable degree of adhesion. 
Nor does our author content himself with|to increase the strength of the solid walls| Cushions are met with chiefly in large insects 


chanting the hymn which the living world, in| which are thus constructing for the support of| which suddenly alight on the ground after 
the rich drapery of its loveliness, raises to its|the animal. Reaumur estimates that the lob-| having leaped from a considerable height: in 
sovereign king. His harp is strung to softer| ster gains, during each change of its covering,| the smaller species they appear to be unne- 
and higher strains; and amid the full diapason| an increase of one-fifth of its former dimen-! cessary, because the lightness of their bodies 
of created grandeur, there often falls upon the| sions. When the animal has attained its full! sufficiently secures them from any danger 
ear, in faint but truly harmonic numbers, the) size, no operation of this kind is required, and/ arising from falls. 
occupation of the blest abodes—the relief of| the same shell is permanently retained. ‘** Some insects are furnished with a still 
them that are bound—the perfection of earth-| ‘A provision appears to be made, in the! more refined and effectual apparatus for ache- 
born wisdom—the healing of broken, and the| interior of the animal, for the supply of the|sion, and one which even enables them to 
union of severed hearts.” | large quantity of calcareous matter required| suspend themselves in an inverted position 
‘The same article contains a variety of ex- | for the construction of the shell at the proper] from the under surfaces of bodies. It consists 
tracts from the work, from which we select|time. A magazine of carbonate of lime is| of suckers, the arrangement and construction 
the following: — | collected, previous to each change of shell, in| of which are exceedingly beautiful; and of 
The bodies of crabs are encased in tubes of| the form of two rounded masses, one on each! which the common house-flp presents us with 
solid carbonate of lime, and these tubes are side of the stomach. In the crab these balls|an example. In this insect that part of the 
carefully articulated, and almost always com-|have received the absurd name of crab’s eyes, last joint of the tarsus which is immediately 


pose large joints. The following account, and during the formation of the shell they dis-| under the root of the claw, has two suckers 
given by Dr. Roget, of the periodical casting | appear. appended to it by a narrow funnel-shaped 
of the shell of the lobster is very interesting. | * It is well known that when an animal of} neck, movable by muscles in all directions. 

“ The process by which this periodical cast- this class has been deprived of one of the, The sucking part of the apparatus consists of 
ing and renewal of the shell are effected, has| claws, that part is in a short time replaced by| a membrane, capable ef contraction or exten- 


been very satisfactorily investigated by Reau-|a new claw, which grows from the stump of) sion, and the edges of which are serrated, so 
mur. ‘The tendency in the body and in the the one which had been lost. It appears from) as to fit them for the closest application to any 
limbs to expand during growth is restrained the investigations of Reaumur, that this new) kind of surface. In the Tabanus, or horse-fly, 
by the limited dimensions of the shell, which! growth takes place more readily at particular) each foot is furnished with three suckers. In 
resists the efforts to enlarge its diameter. But) parts of the limb, and especially at the joints;| the Cimbex lutea, or yellow saw-fly, there are 
this force of expansion goes on increasing, till) and the animal seems to be aware of the! four, of which one is placed upon the under 
at length it is productive of much uneasiness) greater facility with which a renewal of the) surface of each of the four first joints of the 
to the animal, which is, in consequence, claw can be effected at these parts; for if it] toes; and all the six feet are provided with 
prompted to make a violent effort to relieve chance to receive an injury at the extremity| these suckers. In the Dytiscus marginalia, 
itself; by this means it generally succeeds in| of the limb, it ofien, by a spontaneous effort,| suckers are furnished to the feet of the male 
bursting the shell; and then, by dint of re-| breaks off the whole limb at its junction with) insect only. ‘The three first joints of the feet 
peated struggles, extricates its body and its) the trunk, which is the point where the growth) of the fore-legs of that insect have the form of 
limbs. The lobster first withdraws its claws,| more speedily commences. The wound scon)a shield, the under surface of which is covered 
and then its feet, as if it were pulling them) becomes covered with a delicate white meim-| with suckers having long tubular necks; there 
out of a pair of boots: the head next throws) brane, which presents at first a convex sxr-|is one of these suckers very large, another of 
off its case, together with its antenna; and) face: this gradually rises to a point, and is|a smaller size, and a great numbervof others 
the two eyes are disengaged from their horny| found, on examination, to conceal the rudi-| exceedingly small. In the second pair of feet, 
pedicles. In this operation, not only the com-' ment of a new claw. At first this new claw) the corresponding joints are proportionally 
plex apparatus of the jaws, but even the horny | enlarges, but slowly, as if collecting strength| much narrower, and are covered on their un- 
cuticle and teeth of the stomach, are all cast for the more vigorous effort of expansion} der surface with a multitude of very minute 
off along with the shell; and, last of all, the, which afterwards takes place. As it grows,|suckers. ‘The Acridium biguttulum, which is 
tail is extricated. But the whole process is|the membrane is pushed forwards, becoming] a species of grass-hopper, has one large oval 
not accomplished without long continued ef-| thinner in proportion as it is stretched; till at) sucker, under the last joint of the foot, imme- 
forts. Sometimes the legs are lacerated or|length it gives way, and the soft claw is ex-| diately between the claws. On the under sur- 
torn off, in the attempt to withdraw them from} posed to view. The claw now enlarges rapidly,| face of the first joint are three pair of globular 
the shell; and in the younger crustacea the! and in a few days more acquires a shell as hard| cushions, and another pair under the second 
operation is not unfrequently fatal. Even| as that which had preceded it. Usually, how-| joint. ‘The cusions are filled with an elastic 
when successfully accomplished it leaves the! ever, it does not attain the same size; a cir-| fibrous substance; which, in order to increase 
animal in a most languid state: the lunbs, be-| cumstance which accounts for our frequently| the elasticity of the whole structure, is looser 
ing soft and pliant, are scarcely able to drag) meeting with lobsters and crabs whick have) in its texture towards the circumference. 

the body along. ‘They are not, however, left}one claw much smaller than the other. In| “ The mode in which these suckers operate 
altogether without defence. For some time) the course of the subsequent castings this dis-| may be distinctly seen, by observing with a 
before the old shell was cast off, preparations} parity gradually disappears. The same power| magnifying glass the actions of a large blue- 
bad been making for forming a new one. The) cf restoration is found to reside in the legs, bottle-fly in the inside of a glass tumbler. A 
membrane which lined the shell had been, the antenna, and the jaws.” | fly will, by the application of this apparatus, 
acquiring greater density, and had already| ‘The structure of the feet of insects, by; remain suspended from the ceiling for any 
collected a quantity of liquid materials pro-| which they can walk on the smoothest sur-| length of time without the least exertion; for 
per for the consolidation of the new shell. faces, and even on the most polished ceilings,|the weight of the body pulling against the 
These materials are mixed with a large pro-| is thus described by Dr. Roget:— suckers serves but to strengthen their adhe- 
portion of colouring matter, of a bright scarlet} Many insects are provided with cushions| sion: hence we find flies preferring the ceiling 
hue, giving it the appearance of red blood,| at the extremity of the feet, evidently for the| to the floor as a place of rest. : 

though it differs totally from blood in all its| purpose of breaking the force of [alls, and| “Insects which, like the gnat, walk much 
other properties. As soon as the shell is a preventing the jar which the frame would| upon the surface of water, have at the ends of 
off, this membrane, by the pressure from with-| otherwise have to sustain. ‘These cushions) their feet a brush of fine hair, the dry poifts of 
in, is suddenly expanded, and by the rapid)are formed of dense velvety tufts of hair,| which appear to repel the fluid, and prevent 
growth of the soft parts, soon acquires a much lining the underside of the tarsi, but leaving} the leg from being wetted. If these brushes 
larger size than the former shell. ‘Then the|the claw uncovered; and the filaments, by}be moistened with spirit of wine, this apparent 
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repulsion no longer takes place, and the in-| their crooked ends fastening into one another, | we may lawfully and innocently take delight 
sect immediately sinks and is drowned.” just as the latch of a door falls into the cavity |in is the fruit and effect of peace. The so. 

In the structure of the feathers of birds, of the catch which is fixed in the door-post to lemn service of God, and performing our duty 
there is much to surprise and instruct us. | receive it. The way in which this takes place |to Him in the exercise of regular devotion, 
Feathers consist of two parts—the stem, ter-| will be readily perceived by making a section which is the greatest business of our life, and 
minating in the quill, and the vane or feathery of the vane of a feather across the lamine, in which we ought to take most delight, is 
appendages on cach side of the stem. ‘I he | and examining with a good microscope their|the issue of peace. War breaks = that or- 
horny portion 1s tough and elastic, and is|cut edges, while they are gently separated jder, interrupts all that devotion, anc even ex- 
formed into a hollow cylinder, to combine the |from one another. ‘This mechanism is re- tinguisheth all that zeal which peace had 
opposite quaiities of lightness and strength; | peated over every part of the feather, and con- kindled in us; lays waste the dwelling place 
but it is in the construction of the vane that! stitutes a closely reticulated surface of greatjof God as well as of man: and introduces 
the most singular skill is displayed, and we!extent, admirably calculated to prevent the|and propagates opinions and practice as much 
have no hesitation in saying, that it exhibits passage of the air through it, and to create by | against Heaven as against earth, and erects a 
the most striking proofs ef design that we | its motion that degree of resistance which it 1s deity that delights in nothing but cruelty and 
have bad occasion to witness in any other ani-| intended the wing should encounter. In fea- blood. Are we pleased with the enlarged 
mal fabric. Many years ago, we had occasion thers not intended for flight, as in those of the commerce and society of large and opulent 
to investigate with the microscope this curious ‘ostrich, the fibrils are altogether wanting: in |cities, or with the retired pleasures of the 
structure; but never having found leisure to|those of the peacock’s tail, the fibrils, though |country ! do we love stately palaces and no- 


publish the results, Dr. Roget has the merit of 
having first disclosed the peculiarities of this 
unique fabric;—completing, by his own ob- 


servations with the microscope, the general 
account of the mechanism which had been | 


| 


given by Paley. 

“ The vane of the feather is still more arti 
ficially constructed; being composed of a num- 
ber of flat threads, or filaments, so arranged 
as to oppose a much greater resistance to a 
force striking perpendicularly against their 
surface, than to one which is directed laterally; 
that is, in the plane of the stem. ‘They derive 
this power of resistance from their flattened 
shape, which allows them to bend less easily 
in the direction of their flat surfaces than in 
any other; in the same way that a slip of card 
cannot easily be bent by a force acting in its 
own plane, though it easily yields to one at 
right angles to it. Now it is exactly in the 
direction in which they do not bend that the 


filaments of the feather have to encounter the 
It is here 


resistance and impulse of the air. 
that strength is wanted, and it is here that 
strength has been bestowed. 

“On examining the assemblage of these 
laminated filaments still more minutely, we 
find that they appear to adhere to one another. 
As we cannot perceive that they are united by 
any glutinous matter, it is evident that their 
connection must be effected by some mechan- 
ism invisible to the unassisted eye. By the 
aid of the microscope the mystery is unravel- 
led, and we discover the presence of a num- 
ber of minute fibrils, arranged along the mar- 
gin of the lamina, and fitted to catch upon 
and clasp one another, whenever the lamina 
are brought within a certain distance. The 


fibrils of a feather from the wing of a goose’ 


large, have not the construction which fits|ble houses, or take delight in pleasant groves 
therm for clasping those of the contiguous la- land woods, or fruitful gardens, which teach 
mina; and in other instances they do so very jand instruct” nature to produce and bring 
imperfectly.” forth more fruits, and flowers, and plants, 
than her own store can supply her with? all 
this we owe to peace; and the dissolution of 
this peace disfigures all this beauty, and, in a 
Besides the flavour of rich and mellow old |Short time, covers and buries all this order 
English which recemmends the subjoined {and delight in ruin and rubbish. Finally, 
extract from Lord Clarendon, the revival of | have we any content, satisfaction, and joy in 
it, at the present time, may not be deemed the conversation of each other, in the know- 
unseasonable. : ledge and understanding of those arts and 
sciences which more adorn mankind than all 
those buildings and plantations do the fields 
No man can ask how or why men come tojand grounds on which they stand? even this 
be delighted with peace but he who is with-|is the blessed effect and legacy of peace ; and 
out natural bowels,—who is deprived of all|war lays our natures and manners as waste as 
those affections which can only make life|our gardens and our habitations ; and we can 


pleasant to him. Peace is that harmony in|as easily preserve the beauty of the one as 
the state that health is in the body. 


No|the ‘integrity of the other, under the cursed 
honour, no profit, no plenty can make him jurisdiction of drums and trumpets. 

happy who is s¥k witha fever in his blood, | 
and with defluxions and aches in his joints) The following, which we copy from the 
and bones; but health restored gives a relish | Episcopal Recorder. will interest the more 
to his other blessings, and is very merry with- | literary portion of our readers in particular, 
out them: no kingdom can flourish or be!and there is a justness and elevation of tone 
at ease in which there is no peace—which|in the remarks which will be relished by 
only makes men dwell at home and enjoy the | most. We should hope that some one quali- 
labour of their own hands, and improve all! fied for the task will soon supply a transla- 
the advantages which the air, and the clim - 


wo ate. | lation of Guizot’s Notes. 
and the soil administer to them : and all which |. 


s 
yield nocomfort where there is no peace. God | f,..);,.. . 2. ama ‘ 

himself reckons health the oust fempe-lneea and Fall, the antidote should be st 
ral] blessing he can bestow upon mankind, and | 

peace the greatest comfort and ornament he | i as am 

can confer upon states, which are a multitude GUIZOT’S EDITION OF GIBBON, 

of men gathered together. They who delight| Guizot has published a translation of Gib- 
most in war are so much ashamed of it, that|bon’s “ Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
they pretend to desire nothing but peace,—|pire,” with notes relating principally * to the 


PEACE. 
! 


1a 


1 0 For the poison of 
cepticism insinuated in the pages of the 


are exceedingly numerous, above a thousand | that their heart is set upon nothing else. 


. ° . : : | 
being contained in the space of an inch; and) When Cwsar was engaging all the world in 


they are of two kinds, each kind having a dif-| war, he wrote to Tully, “ There was nothing 
‘yr * . * = 
ferent form and curvature. Those which arise, worthier of an honest man than to have con- 


from the side next to the extremity of the fea-|tention with nobody.’ It was the highest 
ther are branched or tufied, and bend down-| aggravation that the prophet could find out in 


while those proceeding from the other|the description of the greatest wickedness, 

lamina, or that nearest the root of] that “ the way of peace they knew not ;”’ and 

@re shorter and firmer, and do not) the greatest punishment of all their crooked- 

ches, but are hooked at the| mess and perverseness was, that “they should 

and are directed upwards. When|not know peace.” A greater curse cannot 

the two lamine are brought close to one an-| befall the most wicked nation than to be de- 
er, the long, curved fibrils of the one being! prived of peace. There is nothing of real 
carried over the short and straight fibrils ofjand substantial comfort in this world but 
the other, both sets become entangled together;| what is the product of peace ; and whatsoever 


|history of the propagation of Christianity.” 
The London Quarterly Review, in a notice of 
nis work, says: “ The republication of the 
French translation, corrected and illustrated 
by an author of such high character as Gui- 
zot, who has not scrupled to suspend his own 
valuable and original historical enquiries to 
undertake the humble office of an editor, stil] 
further evinces the demand for the history of 
the ‘Decline and Fall’ from the continental 
press."’ From the same article we make the 
following extract : 

“ As then the History of the Decline and 
Fall must retain possession of the extensive 


‘field which it holds, . . . . . it may be mat- 
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a 
ter of surprise that a foreign writer has been! Changes wrought by Christianity. the moral is felt alinost without being alluded 
the first to attempt, with any degree of suc-| 


a to. We have occupied the little leisure we 
cess, to neutralize what is objectionable in| The following is another extract from the! have had in preparing a translation of one of 


it—to correct, in a body of notes, the erro-| same article of the Quarterly Review : 


these for publication, and extract the following 
neous, and expand the less philosophical! 


‘‘How vague in general is our notion of, as an example for parents and teachers of the 
views of Gibbon, more particularly as to the this the most remarkable change which has manner in which the ignorant should be ad- 
progress and influence of Christianity—and, ever been wrought in the state of mankind !| dressed. 

finally, to bring up this great work, where it; The violent and rapid conquests of Moham-| ‘The child of a soldier, whose education had 
is inevitably defective from the want of ma-| medanism are clear and intelligible ; a con-| been obtained in the camp and the suttler’s 
terials, which have since come to light, to the quering nation overruns a great part of the| booth, is adopted by an excellent old school- 
high level of modern historic knowledge. world, and establishes its faith upon the ruins 
The first part of his undertaking M. Guizot which its arms have made. The triumph of 
has accomplished with erudition, judgment, Christianity is the secret progress of opinion, 
and right feeling. M. Guizot is a protestant,| working at first no change in the existing 
a liberal and rational Christian; for we can-| forms or relations of society, but gradually| method to fix upon his mind the conviction of 
not consent to give up the latter epithet to| detaching individuals, cities, nations, from 


the existence and providence of the Deity. 
that modern school, whom their opponents) their ancestral faith; still growing in nume-| Ata favourable moment, when his desire of 
ought rather to cliarge with irrationalism, as’ rical superiority, compressing the inert re-| knowledge was excited, his guardian led him 


assigning inadequate causes for the leading sistance of its antagonist into a narrower| out in view of an extensive field. This seemed 
events in religious history, and substituting compass ; not sweeping clear and levelling] like a fine parade ground for hussars, and the 
untenable hypotheses for the received belief; the ground for the erection of its new sys-| conversation turned on the regular exercises 
of the Christian world. The editor of Gib-| tem, but springing up, as it were, like a fresh) and movements of battalions, and the com- 
bon, if free from ecclesiastical prejudice or growth of vigorous trees above a decaying|mander under whose orders they were exe- 
theologic jealousy, asserts boldly and mafn-| forest, which gradually withers down into alcuted. ‘The schoolmaster then proceeded as 
tains with judgment the truth and divine ori-| thin and perishing underwood, till at length it| follows: 

gin of the Christian faith, which, as an his-| entirely dies away—or only hangs a few para-|_ Sch. Your emperor has a great many regi- 
torian, he has studied in one of its most! sitical branches upon the stately grove which} ments besides that to which your father be- 


convincing lines of evidence, its beneficial) has succeeded to its place and honours. Gib-| longed. Some of them are stationed in Saxony, 
influence on human affairs. 


master, who finds him in a state of almost 
savage ignorance and brutality. After gain- 
ing his affections and exciting his thonghts to 
action on other subjects, he takes the following 


| bon has, to a certain extent, traced the waning! some in Silesia, and others in Bohemia. All 
It is no small advantage, more particularly | strength and dying struggles of paganism, for| 
on the continent, to have this great point con-| instance at the time of the celebrated Sym-|one place. Now I have often wondered how 
tested against Gibbon by an author not only | machus, in the city of Rome——he has marked] it was possible for so many thousand men to 
not liable to suspicion of professional bias,!the different periods when the strong power| march together from so many different coun- 
but not composing under the awe of that! of the lawchanged hands, and bang prosoribed) 

| 


at once, they set out and march together to 





2 tries, to the same place, in as perfect order as 
strong popular sentiment which in this coun-| Christianity began in its turn to proseribe ex-|if every thing had been agreed upon before- 
try is jealous even of any departure from the|piring paganism; but the vivid interest of|inand. I cannot but believe that there is some 
ordinary language, from the conventional) these rapid glances into the inner frame-work | one, who commands them. 

manner of writing on a religious subject.|and secret workings of society excites rather} J. I will tell you who itis. It is certainly 
Though we would willingly suppose that the|than satisfies the curiosity. We would be-|General Down, of whom | have frequently 
minds of the higher literary men in Paris are| hold still nearer, and in more living detail,| heard my father speak. 

now, in general, advanced far beyond the| the gradually deserted, the slowly crumbling} 
superficial historical scepticism, and the as temples of antiquity—the 
unphilosophical as irreligious aversion to| Christian Church, from the 
Christianity ,* 


Sch. I believe so. But besides this, so many 
expansion of the| thousand men must have something to eat in 
days when it hid/the course of a day, especially if they have 
which characterize the school|its persecuted head in the catacomb or the|horses. Now one would suppose that they 
of Voltaire; yet an open and distinct protest | cavern, till it built its gorgeous shrine by the| wou!d starve to death, when they all come to- 
from a writer of M. Guizot’s high character|side of the Capitol, or towered over the|gether in one place. I have read, however, 
can neither, we trust, be without influence,|oriental palaces of Byzantium. Nor is it|that wherever they go, they find flour, bread, 
nor certainly without honour, with those who! merely its influence in correcting the corrupt} meat, oats, and hay. It cannot be that all 
hail with satisfaction the reunion of high! mass of the ancient society—in inspiring a| these things go there of their own accord. I 
literary reputation with sound Christian!new moral life into the decrepitude of the| must believe that there is some one, who or- 
views. We would not pledge ourselves to! old Roman world ;—its new modifications are} ders all this. 

concur in all the editor’s opinions, nor to ad-|as constructive of various and more perfect} J. It is certainly General Down, for he pro- 
mit the justice of all his criticisms, but in| forms, as destructive of the old ; under its in-| vides for all his soldiers. ‘The soldiers always 
general the reader of Guizot’s Gibbon will| fluence grows up anew system of society ;) call him Father Down. 
find, wherever he is in danger of being mis-|it alike blends itself with the strongest bonds} Sch. It is possible. At least there is some 
led by the specious statements and insidious) which hold together the social system—-the| one, who commands all this provision to be 
representations of the historian, a fair view of laws and constitutions of nations—and with| brought together. But there is as much or- 
the opposite arguments, and the weight of| the slenderest and finest threads of the closer| der in the world, as in the emperor’s army. 


authority which may be adduced in their sup-| relations of life.”’ 
' 


|For example, the sun rises at a particular 
port. ” 


== jtime, every morning. People who have at- 
The following article, copied from the last| tended closely to the sun, can tell beforehand 
number of the American Annals of Education, | “€ “i ane in which it will oon I 
as the moral character of mankind, appears in the re-| while it may serve the purpose a little to di- xe ut it Is = so — : ~ soldiers. 
cent very interesting volume of M.V ictor Cousin, on versify the present week’s repast, is susceptible | recollect many days in which never saw it 
the state of education in Germany. This brilliant| f Land enti sm the business of] "#2 8 all. 
metaphysician is commissioned by the government of Of a practica application in the business o Sch. Thi t ; diff t. the 
France to examine the plan of general education in| !nstruction. ci. ings must be very different, D, 


Prussia and other parts of Germany, with a view to . f _ |in Bohemia, from what they are with us. With 
the formation of a complete national system in France. Practical Lesson on the Existence and Provi- us, it rises every morning, precisely at the time. 


M. Cousin,a man far from prejudiced in favour of the dence of God. We cannot, indeed, always see it, for some- 
clergy, and indeed considered by them in no friendly ; 


light, distinctly declares that no national education The Germans excel in their popular tales,| times the sky is cloudy. It is so with the 
which is not founded on Christianity, can be of essen.| Which present truth in so striking and tangible| moon too. Now it rises, now it sets. Some- 


tial benefit in France. a form, that while the mind is deeply interested, | times it is as small as a sickle; at others, it is 








* A most remarkable testimony to the importance 
of Christianity in advancing the intellectual as well 
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larger, and as round as a dinner plate, and there must be some one who commands all 
then it begins to grow smaller again, and things, and takes care that food shall be ready 
every thing goes on so regularly, that the al-|for the storks as soon as they arrive. Look 
manac-maker can tell us every thing before-|there, Joseph, there sits a stork, so near us 
hand. When we go home, I will point out all) that you can examine it closely. Has it not 
this to you in the almanac; and if you look| every thing necessary to make it a frog-hunter? 
carefully at the sky, and observe the moon,|See how long its legs are! With them it can 
you will see that it changes, exactly in the or-| walk in the water and search for frogs. See 


substance, but that the body and blood of 
Christ are also present in them; but Calvin 
denies this doctrine, asserting that the bread 
and wine are not the body and blood of 
Christ, but that both his body and blood are 
sacramentally received by the faithful in the 
use of bread and wine. 

But Friends, without puzzling themselves 


der there laid down. how long its bill is. With that the stork/with such inexplicable theories, perceive in 

J. Oh! I never heard of that before, in all| catches the frogs, and picks them to death. If/the narrative of our Saviour’s last supper 
my life. the stork was made like the dove or the hen,| with his disciples, a plain account of a Jewish 

‘Sch. You may rely upon it. In the world|the frogs would be of no use to it, for it could| ceremony, which he, in fulfilment of the Mo. 
therefore, every thing is, as it were, under the) not catch them. |saic law, was careful to observe. And in this 
direction of a commander. Now,think a mo-}| ‘The old man then went on to say muchjcase, as well as others, he took occasion to 
ment. Sometimes the vapours ascend from|more about the wise contrivances which we turn their attention from the type to the ante. 
the earth and collect themselves together, like | see every where in nature. ‘This dialogue had | type ; from the paschal lamb to himself, “the 
the emperor's soldiers, and form themselves |such an efiect upon the mind of Joseph, that! lamb of God which taketh away the sin of the 
into clouds. Then a wind often rises, and in|he saw there must be a commander under world.’’ And, inasmuch as the Jews were in 
a few hours, drives them all away. whose authority every thing is transacted in| the habit of considering this feast as a com. 

In the spring, every thing appears to be, as|this world. He began to look upon the world) memoration of their deliverance from Egyp- 


| | 


it were, under the direction of a commander. | with different eyes. Whenever the sun or 
First come the larks, then the finches, then|the moon arose, whenever it thundered or 
the swallows and storks collect together, and| rained, whenever he saw a beehive or an ant’s 
when they come, they find their food ready,|hill, a tree, or a flower, or a bird, he thought 
just as if it had been provided on purpose for | of God, who orders all things. 

them. Then one flower blossoms after an-| 
other; first, the little violet, then the cowslip; | 
then the cherry trees blossom, and then the| 


For "' The Friend.” 


pear trees, and finally the apple trees. 

All things go on in as muct 
they were told just what to do. 
therefore, be a commander. 
who commands all this, whom we call God. 

J. Oh! have you ever seen him ? 

Sch. No; neither have I seen General 
Down, and yet | believe that he commands 
the emperor’s army. And besides, my dear 
Joseph, there are many things, which we can- 
not see, and which yet exist. Have you ever 
seen the wind? 

J. Never, in my life. 

Sch. Nor I, and yet it exists. This is evi- 
dent from the trees, which it moves, and from 
the tiles which it blows off from the roofs of 
houses. We must believe, therefore, that 
there is some one, who commands all this to 
be done, because we see that every thing 
takes place in as much order as if it were 
commanded. 

J. Look, father, see that great bird, which 
comes flying towards us. What is it called! 

Sch. It isa stork, and that is under coin- 
mand too. As soon as spring makes ils ap- 
pearance among us, and the air grows warm, 
then it seems as if some one said to the storks, 
—* March!’ They break up their quarters, 
leave the countries in which they have spent 
the winter, and remove to others, where, as 
soon as they arrive, they find food in readiness 
for them. Do you know what storks eat ? 

(Joseph shook his head.) 

They generally eat frogs, (continued the 
schoolmaster.) Frogs are not always at hand, | 
however. In the winter, there are none to be 
found. 

J. Where do they go’ 

Sch. They hide in the mud of the marshes 
and ponds. In the spring they crawl out. 


There must, 


| 
1 order, as if} 


LEWIS’S REPLY. 


Continued from page 103 


A little examination will be sufficient to! 


served, that a doctrine, deducible by superfi- | 
cial examination, from one or two isolated 
texts, in opposition to the general tenor of| 
the New ‘Testament, is not properly a scrip-. 
tural doctrine. That construction which is 


sustained by the general scope as well as by 


single texts, must be considered as the genu-! 
ine one. Now what, according to the general 
tenor of the Scriptures, were the legal cere- 
monies, but types and shadows of the more 
spiritual religion which was introduced by 
the coming of Christ? (See particularly the 
epistle to the Hebrews.) What was the pass- 
over, but a type of the one great offering for 
the redemption of the world? In the institu.) 
tion of this feast, the time and manner of its 
observance were clearly explained. Nothing 
was left to conjecture. We might therefore 
expect that a ceremony of a similar character, 
which was to be observed by the whole Chris-| 
tian world, would be no less cleatly explain- 
ed. The numerous disputes, however, among 
Christian professors, respecting the time, and 
manner, and frequency of its observance, as 
well as an inspection of those passages from 


'which the obligation is inferred, are sufficient 


evidence that we are not furnished with such 
precise direction on this subject, as the Isracl- 
ites were. The disputes respecting the cha-/ 
racter of the eucharist itself, furnish no small 
reason to suspect the existence of some radi- 
cal error, common to all the disputants. The 
Romanists insist that the words, this is my 
body, must be understood as literally true, not 


tian bondage ; they, being Jews, and there- 
fore likely for atime to continue the obsery- 
ance, were thenceforth to view it as applied 
to the greater deliverance which he offered to 
those who believe and receive him. “ This 
do in remembrance of me.’ Luke, xxii. 19. 
That no institution of a new ceremony was 
intended, appears clear from the circumstance, 
that in neither Matthew, Mark, or John, can 
we find any thing like a command to observe 
it in future. The two former both mention 


Now it is He, show, that Friends are no less scriptural in| the application of the passover to himself; 
regard to the Lord’s supper, than they are in| 
‘relation to baptism. And here, it is to be ob-| 


thus giving substantially the same informa- 
tion with Luke ; but omitting only the words 
which seem to imply that the practice was to 
continue. Thus proving conclusively that 
the application, not the future observance of 
the ceremony, was the real object of the com- 
inunication. 

The evangelist John, who certainly under- 
stood the meaning of his Lord's injunctions 
as clearly as any of them, passes over the sub- 
ject of the last supper very briefly; yet he 
lays down, in another chapter, the doctrine 
inculeated in this place by the other evangel- 
ists, more strongly than either of them. “ Ex- 
cept ye eat the flesh of the Son of Man, and 
drink his blood, ye have no life in you. Who- 
so eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood, 
hath eternal life, and I will raise him up at 
the last day. Iam the true bread which came 
down from heaven. If a man eat of this 
bread he shall live for ever.’’ John, vi. 51. 
53,54. This however is declared to be spi- 
ritual: “It is the spirit that quickeneth, the 
flesh profiteth nothing, the words that I speak 
unto you, they are spirit and they are life,” 
verse 63. These passages, viewed in connec- 
tion with the general tenor of the Christian 
dispensation, clearly prove that the object 
was not to add a new ceremony to those with 
which the Jewish church was sufficiently bur- 
thened, nor to perpetuate an old one, but to 
spiritualize those with which the disciples 
were already acquainted. In the memorable 
decision of the apostles and elders on the 
question of circumcision, we find these re- 
markable words, relative to outward observ 
ances. 


When it is time for the storks to come, the/only when applied to the bread used by 
frogs come too. Christ himself, but to that now consecrated and to us, to lay upon you no greater burden 
J. That is curious. by the priest ; while Luther and his followers than these necessary things.” In the enume- 
Sch. Indeed it is, and hence you see that|allow that the bread and wine retain their| ration which follows, we find no trace of the 


“It seemed good to the Holy Ghost 
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sacraments, so called, as we may reasonably' tian, who did not give the Father, Word, and) the wrath of God being removed by the obe- 
suppose we should, if the assembly then con-' Holy Ghost these names.” Page 26. Decla-|dience of Christ Jesus, he is willing to be re- 
vened had judged them an essential part of rations of similar import are found in the|conciled unto them and ready to remit the 
the Christian religion. | works of Barclay, Penn, Whitehead, Penning-| sins that are past, if they repent. 

The expostulation of the apostle Paul with ton, Howgill, &c. See Evans’s Exposition. “ We consider then our redemption in a 
the Corinthians, is unquestionably a severe| To prove the belief of Friends in the di-! twofold respect or state, both which in their 
and just rebuke, for the shameful manner in| vinity and offices of Christ, and the consis-/ own nature are perfect, though, in their appli- 
which they practised this ceremony: and | tency of that belief with the testimony of the| cation to us, the one is not nor can be, with- 
doubt not Friends will agree with him, that/ Scriptures, the following may suffice. “‘ First,| out respect to the other. : ; 
if the thing is observed as a memorial of our then, we renounce all natural power and| « ‘The first is the redemption performed and 
Saviour’s last supper with his disciples, it ability in ourselves, in order to bring us out! accomplished by Christ for us in his crucified 
ought to be done seriously, and with a solemn of our lost and fallen condition and first na-| body without us ; the other is the redemption 
remembrance of him. If Christians are en-|ture, and confess, that as of ourselves we are! y rought by Christ in us; which is no less 
joined to press after the spiritual communion able to do nothing that is good, so neither properly called and ooneanial a redemption 
of the body and blood of Christ, it is no won-| can we procure remission of sins or justifica-| than the former. The first then is that whereby 
der the apostle should express, in energetic| tion by any act of our own, so as to merit it,!a man, as he stands in the fall, is put into a 
terms, his disapprobation of the practice of or draw it as a debt from God, due unto us; capacity of salvation, and hath conveyed unto 
converting the typical representation of this; but we acknowledge all to be of and from his him a measure of that power, virtue, spirit, 
communion into an occasion of rioting and love, which is the original and fundamental }ife, and g:ace that was in Christ Jesus, which, 
drunkenness. But to infer from this expostu-| cause of our acceptance.* as the free gift of God, is able to counter- 
lation, that C hristians of all countries and) “ Secondly. God manifested this love to-' balance, overcome, and root out the evil seed 
generations, are required to observe the out-| wards us in the sending of his beloved son,' wherewith we are naturally, as in the fall 
ward rite, is neither to follow the letter nor the Lord Jesus Christ, into the world, who jeavened. ; ; 
the spirit of the passage. Those who desire/ gave himself for us, an offering and a sacri-, ‘The second is that whereby we witness 
to see the doctrines of Friends on this sub-| fice toGod, fora sweet-smelling savour; and! and know this pure and perfect redemption 
ject fully explained, are referred to Barclay’s| having made peace through the blood of his! in ourselves: purifying, cleansing, and redeem- 
Apology, Prop. 13. Joseph Phipps’s Treatise ‘cross, that he might reconcile us unto him-|ing us from the power of corruption, and 
on Baptism. |self, and by the Eternal Spirit offered himself, bringing us into unity, favour and friendship 

Another point on which they have been| without spot unto God, and suffered for our! with God.”°—Barclay’s Apology, page 202— 
frequently charged with unsoundness, and for) sins, the just for the unjust, that he might! 904, ‘ gugtsy 
a similar reason, is in relation to the doctrine bring us unto God. “ Though we place remission of sins in the 
of the trinity. For it will be easy to prove) “ Thirdly. Forasmuch as all men who have) righteousness and obedience of Christ per- 
that what they reject is not the testimony of come to man’s estate (the man Jesus only) formed by him in the flesh, as to what pertains 
Scripture, but the inventions and interpola-|excepted) have sinned, therefore all have! to the remote procuring cause, and that we 
tions of men. As the word, trinity, or one’ need of this Saviour, to remove the wrath of hold ourselves formally justified by Christ Jesus 
God existing in three distinct persons, can no God from them due to their offences ; in this formed and brought forth in us, yet we cannot, 
where be found in the sacred writings, the respect he is truly said to have borne the in- as some protestants have unwarily done, ex- 
rejection of the term and this definition of it, iquities of us all in his body on the tree, and clyde works from justification. For though 
is certainly no evidence of deficiency in therefore is the only Mediator, having quali-| p,operly we be not justified for them, yet are 
Scriptural soundness. Now the truth is, that fied the wrath of God towards us; sothatour we justified in them; and they are necessary, 
Friends have always acknowledged the text, former sins stand not in our way; being, by even as causa sine qua non, i. e. the causc 
«“ There are three that bear record in heaven,| virtue of his most satisfactory sacrifice, re- without which none are justified.” Ibid. page 
the Father, the Word, and the Holy Ghost,| moved and pardoned. Neither do we think 997, Similar doctrines are repeatedly pro- 
and these three are one ;” 1 John, vy. 6. which that remission of sins is to be expected, fessed by William Penn; particularly in his 
the unitarians so strenuously oppose as a sought or obtained any other way, or by any Primitive Christianity Revived. The same doc- 
trinitarian interpolation. And this was done, works or sacrifice whatever; though they may {ring appears in the writings of 1. Pennington, 
not on the ground of historical evidence come to partake of this remission, that are’ £, Burough, F. Howgill, and others. ’ 
alone, but also beeause the doctrine is con-| ignorant of the history. So, then, Christ by . 
sistent with numerous other portions of Scrip- his death and sufferings hath reconciled us to} 
ture ; and appears indeed an essential part of God, even while we are enemies ; that is, he) For“ The Friesd.” 
the great Christian system. See John, i. 5. offers reconciliation unto us; we are put into) The annual meeting of “ The Philadelphia 
10. 14. x. 30. xiv. 10. 30. xvi. 13—16.|a capacity of being reconciled ; God is willing) Association of Friends for tke Instruction of 
George Fox, in his “Answer to such as' to forgive us our iniquities, and to accept us, Poor-Children,”’*-was held on the evening of 
falsely say the Quakers are no Christians,” | as is well expressed by the apostle, 2 Cor. v.| second day, the 5th of first month, 1835. The 
uses these words: * It is the Spirit that bear-| 19. *God was in Christ reconciling the world) following officers were appointed for the ensu- 
eth witness, because the Spirit is truth; for) unto himself, not imputing their trespasses ing year. 
there are three that bear record in heaven, unto them, and hath put in us the word of re-’ Treasurer—Benjamin H. Warder, 
the Father, the Word, and the Holy Ghost,| conciliation." And therefore the aposile in Clerk—'T 

. ’ erk—'Thomas Booth. 
and these three are one, &c. And now, let the next verses, entreats them in Christ’s 


none be offended, because we do not call stead to be reconciled to God, intimating that Managers. 
them by those unscriptural names, of trinity, | 





ch; call | Samuel Mason, Jr. Uriah Hunt, 
and three persons, which are not Scripture) » ‘This passage completely disproves the assertion Benj, H. Warder, Joho M. Whitall 
words ; and so do falsely say, that we deny | of the reviewer that * nearly all Quakers agree in the Boones Genaien Thomas Scaite z 
the Father, the Word, and the Holy Ghost ;/ notion, that their salvation depends, not on the sove- osepsa One ’ s Scattergood, 


which three are one that bear record in hea-| eg" grace of God, in implanting a new principle in George M. Haverstick, John C. Allen, 

ven, &c. which three we own with all our! the. soul, but on their own diligent efforts in culti- Marmaduke C. Cope, Joel Cadbury, 

eontn por Dinanestin Sohn Ud end co hie vating a principle which originally Lelongs to them.” | John Lippine att, Thomas Bacon. 

ae postie Jonn ’ ; | There is probably no doctrine more clearly and fre-| 

Christians ever did, and now do ; and if you | quently inculeated among us, than that if we are} ‘The following is an abstract of the annual 
say we are not Christians, because we do not saved, our salvation mus: be effected by the grace of | report of the Board of Managers to the asso- 
call the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, the| God through Jesus Christ our Lord ; and if’ we are) ; 


oa eed | lost, our perdition will Le of ourselves in consequence | ciation: 
trinity, distinct and separate persons, then YOU | of our refusing to submit to the saving operation of} ———— 
may as well conclude that John was no Chris-| this grace. ® Of African descent is to be understood. 
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To the Philadelphia Association of Friends 
for the Instruction of Poor Children. 

The managers, in compliance with the rules 
of the association, present the annual report 
of their proceedings. ‘The school has been 
conducted under the care of Nathaniel I. 
Kennedy, during the past year, and commit- 
tees of the managers have regularly been un- 
der appointment to visit it; from whose report 
it appears, that the progress of the scholars in 
their studies has been satisfactory, and their 
general deportment merits the approbation of 
the board. 

The average number of scholars during the 
past year, has been 804, and the average at- 
tendance has been 52. The whole number 
of boys admitted since the opening of the 
school, has been 1021, of whom 239 have 
been readmitted. The present number on the 
roll is 81; of these, three are half day pay scho- 
lars at $2 per quarter. 

The annual examination of the school was 
held on the afternoon of the 5th instant. A 
large number of visiters, besides managers 
and members of the association, attended, in- 
cluding many of the parents and friends of the 
children.. Several classes exhibited their pro- 
ficiency in reading, grammar, geography, arith- 
metic and astronomy, very creditably to them- 
selves and to their teacher. The variety o 
information acquired by the pupils will, no 
doubt, be permanently useful to many of them, 
and affords encouragement to the association 
to continue its efforts for the benefit of the 
much neglected children of the African race. 
We believe that there are many among this 
class who possess talents of a high order, and 
if opportunities were afforded them to improve 
their minds that much of the prejudice which 
exists against them would be removed. 

With the view of promoting the further im- 
provement of the scholars, the managers have 
agreed to establish a small select library for 
their use, and have appointed a committee to 
purchase books, with funds subscribed for that 
purpose, principally by a few members of the 
association. 

Signed by direction and on behalf of the 
managers, 




























M. C. Corr, Clerk. 
Philad. 12th mo. 25th, 1833. 


The following lines have been sent for in- 
sertion,—whether original or selected must 
be left for our readers to determine. 


For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
BROKEN TIES. 
The broken ties of happier days; 
How vften do they seem, 
To come before our mental gaze, 
Like a romember’d dream; 
Around us each dissever’d chain 
In sparkling ruin lies, 
And earthly hand can ne’er again 
Unite these broken ties. 


The parents of our infant home, 
The kindred that we lov’d, ~ 
Far from our arms perchance may roam, 
To desert scenes removed ; 
Or we have watched their parting breath, 
And closed their weary eyes, 
And sigh’d to think how sadly death, 
Can sever human ties. 







































The friends, the loved ones of our youth, 
They too are gone or changed, 

Or, worse than all, their love and truth, 
Are darken’d or estranged. 

They meet us in the glittering throng, 

ith cold averted eyes, 

And wonder that we weep our wrong, 

And mourn our broken ties. 


Oh! who in such a world as this, 
Could bear their lot of pain, 

Did not one radiant hope of bliss 
Unclouded yet remain. 

That hope the sovereign Lord hag given, 
Who reigns above the skies ;— 

That hope unites our souls to heaven, 
By faith’s enduring ties. 


Each care, each ill of mortal birth, 
Is sent in pitying love, 
To lift the lingering heart from earth, 
And speed its flight above ; 
And every pang that wrings the breast, 
And overy joy that dies, 
Tells me to seek a safer rest, 
And trust to Holier-Ties. A. 


THE FRIEND. 


FIRST MONTH, 10, 1835. 








The weather has been extremely cold here 


for nearly a week; it commenced on First- 
day last, since which the thermometer in the 
open air, and during the night, has varied from 


four or five degrees above zero, to as many 
below. The Delaware opposite the city is 


fast bound in icy fetters, so that people pass 
and repass as on a common highway ; the ice 
in the channel being, it is said, over a foot in 
thickness. 
speak of the intensity of the cold as not hav- 


Accounts from various directions 


ing been excecded for many years ;—we ex- 
tract one from the north. 
COLD AT ALBANY. 


The Argus of Monday states that Sunday was the 
coldest day known there for the last half century. 
At the Academy, higher part of the city— 
7 A. M, 23 degrees below zero. 


9 « 20 do. do. 
mn © a7 do. do. 
12 M. 8 do. do. 

:?. 3.2 do. do. 

2 «4 1 above zero. 


> ied 2 do, 

At sun-down the mercury fell below zero. 

In the lower parts of the city the cold was still more 
intense. 

At the Manor-House, Gen. Van Rensselaer’s, at 6 
A. M. thirty-two degrees below zero! 

At Gen. S. Van Rensselaer, Jr.’s, at half past 7, 
thirty-two degrees below 0. 

At Mr. Edward Brown’s, in Steuben street, at 7 
o'clock, thirty-one and a half degrees below 0. At 8 
o'clock, 304 degrees below. This is an old and stand- 
ard thermometer; and the mercury on this occasion 
was four degrees lower than by the same thermometer 
on the cold day in 1817. 

The thermometer at the Argus office, with a west- 
ern exposure, was 25 degrees below zero at 9 A. M. 
At sun-down, 34 below. 


In country and in town, but especially in 
populous cities like this, at such inclement 
seasons, there must always be a greater or 
less amount of real distress, and whether it 
proceed from improvidence or vicious courses 
—from a concurrence of adverse events, or 
from the peculiar difficulties of the times, posi- 
tive suffering and want admits not of denial— 
must not plead in vain. From circumstances 
which have come under our own observation, 









we know that instances of extreme destitution 
are abundant, and we should not be surprised 
to hear of persons actually perishing from cold 
and hunger, indeed, we have been told that 
the coroner has already had several cases un- 
der his inspection. 

This then is a time for the exercise of the 
benevolent feelings, not only with the wealthy, 
but with all who can spare something, how- 
ever little, from their store; and we would 
particularly invite the attention of our city 
friends to the following notice, which we in- 
sert by request : 


UTNION BENEVOLENT ASSOCIATION. 


The Union Benevolent Association having ascer- 
tained by means of their visiters, who are now actively 
engaged in visiting in the different districts in the 
City, Northern Liberties, and Moyamensing, that 
there exists a great amount of suffering amongst the 
poor, not only the common labourers, but journeymen 
mechanics, both of which classes, owing to the want 
of employment during the summer and fall have been 
unable to make their usual provision for the winter, 
and the funds of the association being exhausted, it 
earnestly solicits all those who may be willing to as- 
sist in relieving the distress, to forward their contri- 
butions to either of the following named gentlemen, 
members of the Executive Board; or to the Agent, at 
the office, No. 48 Carpenter street, near Seventh. 

And the Association pledges itself, that in no in- 
stance will pecuniary aid be afforded, until the party 
is visited, and the case investigated. 

Dr. Thomas James, President, Walnut below 8th st. 

Philip Garrett, 9 South 4th st. 

Charles S. Wurts, Vice-President, 175 Market, or 
196 Spruce st. 

John Welsh, Jr. Treasurer, Market, below 4th st. 

T. Leaming Smith, Corresponding Secretary, 101 
South 4th st. 

Charles E. Lex, Recording Secretary, 149 Walnut, 
above 6th, or 338 Arch st. 

W. H. Keating, N. E. corner of 4th and Spruce sts. 

A. M. Buckley, 112 South Front, or 192 Spruce st. 

“Dr. Charles Evans, 102 Union St. 

W. H. Newbold, 132 North 9th, or 185 Market st. 

Samuel Mason, Jr. 68 North 7th. 

George Earp, Arch above LOth st. 

J. M. Whitall, Market above 2d. 

Dr. Littell, 117 North 9th st. 

Benj. W. Tingley, corner of 8th and Race st. 

George W. Fobes, 185 Market st. 

Matthew Wilson, S. W. corner of 2d and Market 
streets. 

James S. Newbold, Spruce, between 5th and 6th 
streets. 

Benj. Coates, 175 Market, or 210 Arch st. 

Thomas Scattergood, corner of Front and Willow 
streets. 

John Cooper, 51 Market st. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 

Visiting Managers for the month.—Wijl- 
liam Hillis, Frankford; James R. Greeves, 
S. E. corner of Pine and Eighth street; Staev 
Cooke, Second street continued, Bristol town- 
ship. 

Superintendents.—John and Letitia Red- 
mond. 

Attending Physicians.—Dr. Robert Mor- 
ton, No. 101, North Tenth street ; Dr. Charles 
Evans, No. 102, Union street. 

Several of the books of subscription in aid 
of the Bible Association of Friends in Ame- 
rica, are missing; any Friend who has any of 
them in his possession would confer a favour 
on the institution by returning them to the 
agent, 

Groror W. Taytor, 
No. 59, North Fourth street, up stairs. 


